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MR. KIPLING’S ALLAHABAD BOOKS: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY. 


A PARAGRAPH in the ‘ Literary Gossip’ of 
the Atheneum (No. 3660, p. 858) recently 
drew attention to the high prices which Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s Allahabad booklets are 
now fetching in the London auction-rooms. 
These little volumes originally formed part 
of the series issued under the general title of 
the “Indian Railway Library” by Messrs. 
A. H. Wheeler & Co., of Allahabad, and were 
sold on the railway bookstalls at the price of 
one rupee each, a sum equivalent in English 
money to one-and-threepence. They now, as 
the Atheneum points out, find ready pur- 
chasers at from nine shillings to a guinea 
apiece. Some of the rarer pieces attain to 
still higher prices, especially the two volumes 
that were suppressed—‘ The City of Dreadful 
Night’ and ‘ Letters of Marque.’ Of the truth 
of the Atheneum’s remarks | had a pleasant 
personal experience. Seeing that a copy of 
The City of Dreadful Night’ fetched the 
sum of 2/. 6s. at Sotheby’s last May, I looked 
among my books, and found two copies of 
the drochure in question, one of which I forth- 
with sent to Messrs. Sotheby with some other 
duplicates. 1 was gratified at receiving 


, 3/7, 12s. in exchange for the sum of a rupee 


‘which I had expended in the original pur- 


| chase of the book at an Indian railway station. 

This circumstance has led me to think that 

a correct bibliographical description of these 
booklets is desirable in the interests of 
both booksellers and collectors, for it must be 
remembered that in each case several editions 
were issued and that it is easy to mistake 
the different issues. A well-meaning but 
incomplete attempt at a bibliography* of 
Mr. Kipling’s first editions was published in 
the New York Book Buyer for November, 
1896. There are, unfortunately, several errors 

in this list, not the least of which is the 
statement that the grey paper covers are 
adorned with woodcuts. As a matter of fact, 
the illustrations on the face and back of 
| the wrappers are lithographs, designed and 
in the Mayo School of Art, Lahore, 
| by the writer’s father, Mr. John Lockwood 
| Kipling, C.LE., the Principal of the School, 
and his pupils. In the following list I confine 
myself strictly to the first editions of the 
several books, which I have described from 
copies in my own possession :— 

1. Soldiers Three, | A Collection of Stories | 
Setting forth certain Passages in the Lives and | 
| Adventures of Privates Terence Mulvaney, | Stan- 
ley Ortheris, and John Learoyd. | Done into type 
and edited by | Rudyard Kipling. | ‘‘ We be Soldiers 
Three— | Pardonnez moy, je vous en prie.” | Allah- 
abad: | Printed at the ‘‘ Pioneer” Press. | 1888. 

Collation: 12mo. Title as above, on verso 
“Reprinted in chief from the ‘ Week’s News,’” 
one leaf; Dedication “To that very strong 
man, T. Atkins,” verso blank, one leaf; Pre- 
face, verso blank, one leaf; Contents, verso 
blank, one leaf; pp. 1-98, last page blank ; 
L’Envoi, verso blank, one advertise- 
ments, three leaves, paged to vi. 

Issued as No. 1 of A. H. Wheeler & Co.’s 
“Indian Railway Library” in a greenish-grey 
wrapper, lettered on face, “Soldiers ‘Three 

| By | Rudyard Kipling [in script] | One 
Rupee.” With lithographic sketches on face 
and back of wrapper. 

The later editions have 94 pages, “L’Envoi” 
being printed on p. 94 (unnumbered) instead 
of on a separate leaf. The title-page merely 
bears the ascription “By Rudyard Kipling.” 

2. The | Story of the Gadsbys, | a Tale without 
a Plot. | By | Rudyard Kipling. | Published by | 


* This list omits, for instance, ‘The Light that 
Failed,’ in its original form as published in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine as well as in its revised and altered 
volume form. The omission of the extremely 
rare ‘ — by which attention 
was drawn in the Atheneum for 30 Oct., 1897 
(No. 3653, p. 601), is more excusable. , 
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Messrs. A. H. Wheeler & Co., | Allahabad. | n.d. 
[1888). 

Collation: 12mo. Advertisements, one leaf ; 
title as above, on verso “ Reprinted in chief 
from the ‘ Week’s News,’” one leaf; Preface, 
one leaf; Contents, verso blank, one leaf; 
pp. 1-100; L’Envoi, verso blank, one leaf ; 
four leaves, paged to vii. On 
last page of advertisements, “ Printed at the 
* Pioneer’ Press, Allahabad.” 

Issued as No. 2 of A. H. Wheeler & Co.’s 
“ Indian Railway Library ” in a greenish-grey 
wrapper, lettered on face, “The Story of | 
The Gadsbys | By Rudyard Kipling | One 
Rupee.” With lithographic sketches on face 
pam of wrapper. 

The second edition differs from the first 
in having 86 pages instead of 100, and 
“L’Envoi ” is printed on p. 86 (unnumbered) 
instead of on a separate leaf. There are also 
variations in the lithographs on the wrapper. 
More recent editions have 94 pages. 

3. In Black and White. | By | Rudyard Kipling. 

Published by | Messrs. A. H. Wheeler & Co., | 

lahabad. | n.d. {1888}. 

Collation: 12mo. Advertisements, one leaf ; 
title as above, on verso “ Reprinted in chief 
from the ‘Week’s News,” one leaf; Intro- 
duction, one leaf; Contents, verso blank, one 
leaf; pp. 1-106. The Dedication, one leaf, 
paged 1, ii; advertisements, four leaves, 
paged to vii. ; 

Issued as No. 3 of A. H. Wheeler & Co.’s 
“Indian Railway Library” in a white wrapper, 
lettered on face, “In Black | and White | 
By Rudyard Kipling | One | Rupee.” With 
lithographic sketches on face and back of 
wrapper. 

4. Under the Deodars. | By | Rudyard Kipling | 
i. uotation from James Thomson's ‘ City of Dreadful 
Night.’] Published by | Messrs. A. H. Wheeler & 
Co., | Allahabad. | n.d. [1888]. 

Collation: 12mo. Advertisements, one leaf; 
title as above, on verso “ Reprinted in chief 
from the ‘Week’s News,’” one leaf; Preface, 
verso blank, one leaf; Contents, verso blank, 
one leaf; pp. 1-106. Advertisements, four 
leaves, paged to vii. 

Issued as No. 4 of A. H. Wheeler & Co.’s 
“Indian Railway Library ” in a greenish-grey 
wrapper, lettered on face, “ Under the | Deo- 
dars | By Rudyard Kipling | One | Rupee.” 
With lithographic sketches on face and back 
of wrapper. 

5. The Phantom ’Rickshaw | and Other Tales. | 
By | Rudyard Kipling. | Published by | Messrs. 
A. H. Wheeler & Co., | Allahabad. | n.d. [1888). 

Collation: 12mo. Advertisements, one leaf ; 
title as above, on verso “ Reprinted in chief 


from the ‘Week’s News,’” one leaf; Preface, 


verso blank, one leaf; Contents, verso blank, 


one leaf; pp. 1-114. Advertisements, four 


leaves, paged to vii. 

Issued as No. 5 of A. H. Wheeler & Co,’s 
“Indian Railway Library” in a greenish-grey 
wrapper, lettered on face, “The Phantom | 
‘Rickshaw | & other Eerie Tales | by Rudyard 
Kipling | One Rupee.” With lithographic 
sketches on face and back of wrapper. 

6. Wee Willie Winkie | and other Child Stories. 
| By | Rudyard Kipling. | Published by | Messrs 
A. H. Wheeler & Co., | Allahabad. | n.d. [1888]. ° 

Collation: 12mo. Advertisements, one leaf: 
title as above, on verso “ Reprinted in chief 
from the ‘ Week’s News,’” one leaf: Preface 
verso blank, one leaf; Contents, verso blank. 
one leaf; pp. 1-104. Advertisements, four 
leaves, paged to vii. 

Issued as No. 6 of A. H. Wheeler & Co,’s 
“Indian Railway Library” in greenish-grey 
wrappers, lettered on face, “ Wee | Willie | 
Winkie | & other Child Stories | By Rudyard 
Kipling | One Rupee.” With lithographic 
sketches on face and back of wrapper. 

7. The | City of Dreadful Night | and | Other 
Places | Depicted | by | Rudyard Kipling | A. H. 
Wheeler & Co., | Allahabad. | 1891. | {All Rights 
Reserved. } 

Collation: 12mo. Advertisements, two 
leaves ; title as above, verso blank, one leaf : 
Contents, verso blank, one leaf; pp. 1-108. 
(On p. 108, “ Printed at the ‘ Pioneer’ Press, 
Allahabad.”) Advertisements, five leaves. 

Issued as No. 14 of A. H. Wheeler & Co.’s 
“Indian Railway Library "in bluish-grey wrap- 
vers, lettered on face, “ The City of | Dread- 
ful | Night | By | Rudyard Kipling | One 
Rupee.” With lithographic dutaben on face 
and back of wrapper. 

8. Letters of Marque. | By | Rudyard Kipling, 
Author of | ‘Plain Tales from the Hills,’ * Depart 
mental Ditties.’ | A. H. Wheeler & Co., | Allahabad, 
| 1891. | [All Rights Reserved. } 

Collation: Advertisements, two leaves; 
half-title, ‘ Letters of Marque,’ verso blank, 
one leaf; title as above, verso blank, one leaf: 
Contents, one leaf, paged i, ii ; pp. 1-154. One 
blank page ; Opinions of the Press, three un- 
numbered pages ; one unnumbered page, with 
imprint, “ Allahabad ; Printed at the 
‘Pioneer’ Press.” 

According to the Book Buyer, this book was 
issued in green cloth. My copy, however, 
which I bought immediately on publication in 
India, is bound in red and lee cloth (the 


colours being separated diagonally) on the 
face, and in plain red cloth on back of cover, 
lettered on the face diagonally, “ Letters of | 
Marque | by Rudyard Kipling,” and upwards 
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along the back of the book, “Letters of 
Marque. Rudyard Kipling.” 

The last two books, having been published 
without the writer’s sanction, were withdrawn 
from circulation, and are consequently scarce ; 
but the rarest of all these publications is, I be- 
lieve, the genuine original issue of ‘Soldiers 
Three, and I am doubtful if a perfect and 
unmutilated copy of this little masterpiece 
has yet appeared in a London auction-room. 

W. F. Pripeaux. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


ANCIENT ZODIACS. 

CoNSIDERING the important part which has 
ever belonged to the zodiac in ancient art, 
literature, science, astronomy, astrology, my- 
thology, and religion, it is surprising that there 
does notseem to exist a printed catalogue of the 
many remarkable extant zodiacal represen- 
tations, or of those recorded to have formerly 
existed. In a valuable article by Mr. Fowler 
(Archeologia, xliv.), upon the signs as found 
together with emblems of the months in 
medieval architecture, about thirty - five 
zodiacs are enumerated. In the very valuable 
new ‘Dictionary of Architecture (art. ‘Zodiac’) 
amuch larger number are mentioned. Neither 
of these makes any pretence to completeness, 
the first only referring to such zodiacs as are 
found connected with month emblems, while 
the second only refers to architectural zodiacs. 
In the following catologue it is proposed 
to include ancient zodiacal representations 
wherever found, and to arrange them, as far 
as may be, in chronological order. 

Babylonian Zodiacs. 

1. Among the boundary stones in the 
British Museum is a white upright stone, 
No. 99, discovered by Dr. Smith opposite 
Baghdad. In the cuneiform inscription on the 
back he read the name of Merodach Baladan, 
and he dated it B.c. 1320. There was, how- 
ever, an historical King of Babylon so named, 
the contemporary of Isaiah (2 Kings xx.), 
who was in league with Hezekiah, B.c. 713. 
There appear to have been twenty-four 
figures on the front, of which these can be 
seen: Crescent, sun, star, scorpion, bird, two 
fishes, river, wolf, tower, eagle, horns, bull, 
goat, spike, ram, leg, serpent, fish-goat, winged 
lion. It appears to bea matsebah or zodiacal 
pillar stone (2 Kings iii. 2). It isengraved in 
Smith (‘ Assyrian Researches,’ 1875, p. 236). 

2. In the Bodleian Library Museum, 
Oxford, is a cast of a Babylonian cone-headed 
pillar stone, about three feet high. 
assumed to be three thousand years old. On 
the summit are carved twenty-four emblems, 
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as bull, goat, wolf, serpent, crab, two birds, 
altar, spike, ram head, vase pouring water, 
antelope, two-pronged fork, goat horns. Appa- 
rently a zodiacal pillar stone or matsebah 
(Deuteronomy xii. 3). 

3. In the British Museum is a black Baby- 
lonian conical stone, assumed to be of the 
twelfth century B.c. On it are sculptured a 
leg (Cepheus), Capricorn, horns, two suns, 
moon, arrow, dog, serpent, scorpion, and five 
altars for the five ~ seme (2 Kings xxi. 5). 
It is engraved in Rawlinson (‘Ancient 
Monarchies,’ 1873, ii. 573). 

Assyrian Zodiacs. 

4. In the British Museum is a fragment 
of a circular zodiac which once had the 
names of the twelve months, with the signs 
of the zodiae which ruled over them on it. 
One of the two which remain legible is 
Scorpio (Brown, ‘Eridanus,’ p. 61). The 
‘Dict. Arch.’ says this is the oldest planisphere 
known. It was found in Sennacherib’s 
palace. 

5. In the Bodleian Library Museum, Oxford, 
is a cast of an Assyrian cone-headed pillar 
stone about three feet high. On one side is a 
cuneiform inscription. On another is the 
Assyrian king, holding a bow in one hand, and 
two arrows or spears (duo gesa) in the other. 
On the summit are sculptured lion, goat, 
scorpion, ram, crab, scales, dog, altars, tor- 
toise, sun, moon, mace, bird-topped staff, and 
four altars holding a cone, horns, spear, and 
wedge. It seems to me to be one of those 
zodiacal pillar stones (called matsebah) so 
often denounced to the Hebrews (2 Kings 
Xxili. 14). 

Egyptian Zodiacs. 

6. The ceiling in the Rameseum (Mem- 
nonium) has the hieroglyphics of the months 
and the signs on it. It is dated 
B.c. c. 3000 (Lockyer, ‘Dawn of Astronomy,’ 
1894, p. 143; Murray, ‘Egypt’). But the 
building seems to be of the Roman period. 

7. The twelve signs and the position of the 
lanets are painted on a wooden coffin in the 
3ritish Museum, dated by some B.c. 1722 

(Rolleston, ‘ Mazzaroth,’ 1865, iv. 17). 

8. Belzoni, speaking of the subterranean 
sepulchre of Pharaoh Necho, who slew Josiah 
at Megiddo B.c. 610 (2 Kings xxiii. 29), says: 
“The ceiling of the vault itself is painted 
blue, with a procession of figures and other 
groups relating to the zodiac, p. 246” (Taylor’s 
Calmet, ‘ Dictionary,’ iv. 198). 

9. On the ceiling of a small remote room in 
the temple at Dendera was a circular plani- 
sphere of granite containing the twelve signs 
and the thirty-six decans, The signs are the 
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same as our own, but the decans vary. It is 
about B.c. 46, and is engraved in ‘ The Penny 
Cyclopedia.’ In 1821 it was removed to the 
National Library, Paris. 

10. In the second Egyptian room, British 
Museum, No. 6705, is the wooden coffin of 
Soter, Archon of Thebes. Roman period. 
The signs are painted inside it. 

11. In the second Egyptian room, British 
Museum, No. 6706, is the wooden coffin of 
Cleopatra. Roman period. Thebes. The 
signs are painted inside it. 

12. In the ceiling of the portico of the 
temple of Isis at Dendera is a square plani- 
sphere. Biot considers it was arranged ec. 
B.c. 1700, and the temple built ¢. a.p. 30 
(Denon, * Voyage in Egypt,’ 1803, pl. xiv.). 

13. On the ceiling of the caaile of Isis at 
Esneh (Latopolis), in the portico, is a long 
zodiac in two divisions, containing the signs 
and a few decans. The temple was built 
A.D. 41-138. It is, engraved in Panckoucke 
(‘ Description de l’Egypte,’ Paris, 1822). 

14. In the temple of E’Dayr is a zodiac in 
granite, said to be about eighteen hundred | 
years old (‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. vii. 65). 

15. The temple of Chimmin (Khem) or | 
Chem (Pan) at Pantapolis, in the Thebaid, 
contains a zodiac (Rees, ‘Cyclopedia,’ art. 
* Pan’). 

16. [ have seen it stated that there is a 
zodiac in the temple of Contra Lato. 

17. The Egyptian zodiac is engraved in 
Landseer (‘Sabwan Researches,’ 1823, p. 243; 
*N. & Q.,’ 7 S. vi. 150). 

18. At Hermopolis Magna (Achmin, Echmin, 
or Oshmoonayn), on one of the entrances, are 


(engraved in Pettigrew, ‘Ancient Chinese 
Vases,’ 1851). 

24. The Buddhist cycle of transmigrations 
is depicted on an ancient Thibetan picture 
(‘ Alphabetum Tibenatum,’ i., pl. 2, p. 487): 
“In the external circle, which is a Mcind of 
zodiac, serving apparently as a frame, we 
remark twelve scenes, which it is difficult to 
explain.” The figures appear to be a madman, 
traveller, potter, monkey, man and _ beast, 
ruined house, two seated figures, arrow, 
woman and man, woman picking fruit, 
woman and child, man dying. 

25. The symbols of a Chinese zodiac are 
marked on a Chinese compass. Engraved in 
Cassell, ‘ The Historical Educator,’ 1854, ii. 404, 

Persian Zodiacal Pillar. 

26. At Susa is an upright, nearly square- 
sided stone, with emblems on it. It is 
engraved in Ranyard, ‘Stones Crying Out,’ 
p. 428 It is built into Daniel’s Tomb. On 
it are astar, crescent, sun, ass, dog, bird, bull, 
spike, palm or club, horns, wolf, serpent, 
scorpion, priest, horse head, trident, duo gesa, 
two birds, Andrew’s cross. On the side are 
two animals, three birds, and a window below 
a pillar head or (?)symbolic mountain. It is 
called the black stone of Shush, and was pro- 
bably a matsebah (Deuteronomy 


(To be continued.) 


ImporteD Pictures.—The number of pic- 
tures imported into Great Britain during the 
years 1833 to 1838 inclusive, received from 
Germany, Italy, and Holland, averaged about 


four concentric circles in a square containing 
the twelve signs, &e. (‘ Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture, art. ‘ Zodiac’). 

19. The signs are sculptured on an Egyptian 
sarcophagus in the Barberini Collection, 
Rome. Engraved in Montfaucon (‘ Antiquité 
Expliquée,’ pl. iii.). 

20. The signs are painted on an Egyptian 
mummy cloth (Archwologia), temp. Ptolemy. 

21. The zodiae occurs on an Alexandrian 
coin (Head, ‘ Hist. Num.’). 


Chinese Zodiacs. 


22. One is engraved on an ancient Chinese 
metal vase. The figures consist of a bull, 
tiger, rabbit, dragon, serpent, horse, goat, 
monkey, stork, fowl, dog, hog, rat (/ourna/ 
of the Archeological Association, 1853, viii. 28). 

23. A Chinese steel mirror, B.c. 1743-1496, 
has engraved on it the sun in the centre of 
four dragons for planets, round which are the 
signs of a horse, goat, monkey, stork, dog, 


8,000 annually. The demand for these 
“masterpieces” increased in the next four 
years with such rapidity that the foreign 
supply upon which duty was paid was as 
follows. The number of pictures for the year 
ending January, 1839, was 9,620, and the 
amount of duty paid 2,844/.; 1840, 11,641, 
duty 3,299/. ; 1841, 11,920, duty 3,628/. ; 1842, 
13,108, duty 3,681/. Thirteen thousand 
Titians, Berghems, Rembrandts, Poussins, put 
into circulation within one year — saying 
nothing of other years. What wonder that 
so many dingy “old masters ” cover the walls 
of the galleries of the great! Some that 
“ame from these sources were probably of 
value, but the bulk would be only inferior 
copies, though eagerly bought up. Indepen- 
dently of the foreign supply, many so-called 
“genuine” pictures by foreign masters of 
renown were manufactured in this country 
and sold to inexpert buyers. After viewing 
the innumerable pictures in English galleries 


hog, rat, bull, tiger, rabbit, dragon, serpent 


with the same names so oft repeated, we may 
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naturally wish to know the incomes derived 
by those same artists, whose supply (and 
demand) would seem to be inexhaustible. 

Hitpa GaMLIN. 
Camden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


A Sonnet as Sermon.—The Yorkshire 
Herald ot 6 November, 1897, gives the follow- 
ing instance of clerical amenity, possibly 
unique :— 

“In the current number of the Ganton Parish 
Magazine there appears, by the kind permission of 
the Dean of York, the address delivered by him on 
the occasion of the marriage of Lord Deramore to 
Miss Fife, in the church of St. Michael-le-Belfrey at 
York. It was desired that the address should be 
short, and therefore the Dean cast it in the form of 
a sonnet, as follows :- 

Ecclesiastes iv. 12, ‘ A threefold cord is not 
quickly broken.’ 
The nuptial cord, if true, hath threefold strands. 

Two are the love of twain devoted hearts, 

Which each to each stability imparts ; 

The third, the aoe of the Lord, who stands 
When bidden, here, to bless the clasped hands, 

And then abides with those who seek His face 

To cheer with constant benisons of grace 
Their future life, whate’er the world demands. 
Here is your confidence for wedded life, 

For peaceful days, for joys of that sweet home 

Of hearts together knit with Christ in love. 
Without may rage the storms of hate and strife, 
Within this holy house they cannot come. 
Blessed on earth—perfect for aye above. _ 

“July 15, 1897. “a. 

This, however, it may be objected, was not 
a “sermon declaring the duties of man and 
wife,” and perhaps it was supplemented by 
the usual address beginning “All ye that 
are married”; but as to that I have no in- 
formation. St. SwWITHIN, 


“Rep-Tare.”—I think “tape-tying,” in the 
following passage from Fraser's Magazine, 
October (1832), in the Boston, Lincoln, Louth, 
and Spalding Herald of 9 Oct., 1832, is pro- 
bably a forerunner of “red-tape” as used in 
that symbolic manner to which we are so 
well accustomed. The writer is speaking of 
Sir Walter Scott, whose death had taken place 
on the previous 21 Sept. : 

“He had received no favours—absolutely none— 
from the Tories. His place of Clerk of Sessions 
was conferred on him by Fox ; and we rather think 
that his politics on some occasions were made a plea, 
by the tape-tying crew who had wriggled themselves 
into office under our colours, for insult and imper- 
tinence, neglect or ingratitude.” 

Epwarp Pracocr. 


Decuintinc Inpustries. — The 
Western Morning News for 11 Jan. says :— 

“The Carvedras tin smelting works, Truro, are 
to be closed, owing to the long depression in Cornish 
mining. For many years the works were carried 


on by Daubuz & Co., but some time ago they were 
taken over by the Consolidated Tin Company, in 
{which Mr. J. C. Danbuz has since retained his 
| interest. There were formerly four smelting-houses 
| in Truro, but the closing of Carvedras has brought 
about their complete disappearance. The tin from 
Carvedras bore the well-known sign of ‘the lamb 
and flag,’ and in its treatment twelve men were em- 
ployed. These have, it is stated, received notice 
to leave, and the smelting business will be trans- 
ferred to the company’s works at Chyandour, 
Penzance. There are now left in Cornwall but four 
smelting works—at Penzance, Redruth, and Pen- 
poll. This is a saddening reminder of the decay of 
Cornwall's staple industry.” 


Harry HeEms. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Witt or Epmunp Akerope.—A bookseller’s 
catalogue sent to me offers for sale “a charm- 
ing relic of the Marian period,” being the 
will of Edmund Akerode, “clerke,” parson of 
the parish church of Tewing, Herts, dated 
14 August, 1557 (folio by 143 in.), with 
record of probate attached. This is, of 
course, no imputation on the vendor, who 
I have no doubt purchased the MS. in 
the course of business in a — legiti- 
mate way; but it seems a pity that our 
national records should be treated in this 
fashion. I presume that a considerable time 
must have elapsed since the document left 
its lawful custodian’s hands, but I believe 
there is a legal axiom that time does not run 
against the Crown, and it might be worth 
while for the Master of the Rolls to claim 
the document, paying, of course, the owner 
reasonable compensation for it. 

Joun HEBB. 

“THROUGH OBEDIENCE LEARN TO COMMAND 
—These words, if I remember rightly, are 
inscribed in the hall of Woolwich Academy. 
I do not know whether the maxim was 
derived from the following passage in Pliny’s 
‘ Letters’ (viii. 14,5). The Latin, at any 
rate, furnishes an exact parallel :—“ Inde 
adulescentuli statim castrensibus stipendiis 
imbuebantur, ut imperare parendo, duces 
agere dum sequuntur, adsuescerent.” 

ALEX. LEEPER. 


” 


Trinity College, Melbourne. 


Morro or CampripceE Unrversity. (See 
ante, p. 29.)—In amplification of the editorial 
note appended to this query, referring to the 
use of the motto as a printer’s mark in an 
edition of Camden, “n.d.,” [| would mention 
that I have a folio volume entitled ‘ The 
History of the Church,’ &c., printed at Cam- 
bridge by John Hayes, Printer to the 
University, in (according to the title-page of 
the whole volume, which, by-the-by, does not 
bear the motto) 1692. However, the work is 
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divided into sections, and each section has 
a separate title-page, all bearing above the 
imprint of John Hayes, Printer to the 
University, an ornamental oval device, havin 

in the centre a pedestal, on the front of which 
appears the “eee “Alma Mater Canta- 
brigia.” From behind this pedestal rises a 
nude female figure, three-quarter-length, with 
flowing hair, crowned, three castles rising out 
of the crown. In her right hand she holds a 
cup or chalice, and in her left hand a sun 
radiated. On each side of the pedestal 
stands a poplar tree, while within a garter 
(around the oval, but within the ornament) 
appears the motto, “Hine lucem et pocula 
sacra.” Although this book is paged con- 
secutively throughout, and the title-page to 
the whole bears the date 1692, as mentioned 
above, the several sectional title-pages bearing 
the motto and device are dated as follows :— 
Eusebius, 1683; Socrates Scholasticus, 1680; 
and Constantine, 1682 ; appearing in the order 
named, a. ARROW BALpock. 

South Hackney. 


or Poputar Names.—The following 
guess as to the origin of the popular names 
of a fish found near the pel End, Corn- 
wall, is worth reproducing. It is a useful 
example of the way in which derivations 
have been and still are manufactured. It 
occurs in the Zoologist for 1848 :— 

Angel fish, Sguatina anyelus. This strange-look- 
ing fish, beside tonsinn the name of angel fish, is 
frequently called a ‘monk,’ and still more com- 
monly a ‘sea-devil.’ This strange contrariety of 
names is unaccountable, unless, indeed, we suppose 
that the original name was sea-monk, which from 
its hooded appearance might be the case; and that 
one set of religionists might have named it ‘angel’ 
in compliment to this resemblance, and another 
‘devil’ from opposite views; the odium theologicum 
being quite capable of extending to the two ex- 
tremes.’—Vol. vi. p. 1976. 

EDWARD PEAcocK. 


in Mr. Peacock’s note on ‘ Pattens’ (p. 44): 
“My reason for referring to pattens......is 
because I have,” &c. The other is in Pror, 
SKEAT’s remarks on ‘ Bayswater’ (p. 56): “The 
only reason why I did not mention this was 
because I thought every one knew it.” The 
only comment I make is that I am sure 
neither writer is in the habit of saying he 
does a thing “ for the reason because,’ &c. 

F. Apams, 

1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


“Lewis Margaret Professor 
of Divinity, in referring, in a sermon preached 
at Christchurch, to Mr. Dodgson’s death, is 
reported to have said :— 

“ All that made the individual, the infinite play 
of fancy and the subtle undercurrents of serious and 
chastened thought, must needs be lost to us ; they 
went with him whose they were to inhabit another 
sphere than ours.” 

One is reminded of the questions asked in 
a less confident spirit :— 

Is there no laughter where he will go, 
This master of smile and of jest? 
anc 
nunc abibis in loca 
Nee ut soles dabis jov»s? 
KILLIGREW. 


Masor Cnartes James.—The account of 
this accomplished man in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography, xxix. 205-6, is very 
inadequate. The collected edition of his 
‘Poems,’ 1792, is, in its way, a handsome book, 
having as its frontispiece a portrait after 
J. Russell, R.A., engraved by W. Skelton. 
The fine full-page plates were designed by 
the author (Car. James inv.), “delin.” by 
C. R. Riley, and, like the portrait, engraved 
by W. Skelton. The volume is dedicated, by 
permission, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, in 
verses which err on the side of flattery rather 
than on that of truth. The preface, which 


“THE REASON IS BECAUSE,” &c.—This is an 
absurd vulgarism which I regret to say is | 
often used thoughtlessly by writers from 
whom we expect correct English. If “A acts 
because B acts” is correct, it is worse than 
tautological to say, “The reason why A acts 
is because B acts,” because this affirms that 
B’s act is not the reason, but the cause of the 
reason, of A’s act. I shall not, however, 
waste space by proving that the proper 
formula is “The reason is that,” for this 
is obvious when the kindred meanings of 
“reason” and “cause,” and the grammatical 
function of “because,” are considered. My 
object is to record two examples of the 
irregularity in question which occur in a 
recent issue of ‘N. & Q.’ (Jan. 15). One is 


extends to over thirty pages, is excellent 
reading. In noticing an earlier edition of 
the ‘ Poems’ the Vew Annual Register for 1789 
contained the following judgment :— 

“These poems discover the author to be possessed 
of considerable abilities, and abound in many beau- 
tiful and striking thoughts, which are delivered in 
elegant language and harmonious versification. It 
were to be wished, however, that he had not so 
frequently availed himself of the labours of his 
predecessors, particularly of Mr. Pope. With the 
talents that he evidently possesses, he might have 
thought more freely for himself, and produced 
poems not unworthy the public attention.’ 

This judgment might have been written 
only yesterday, as it is full of force and truth. 
James was an accomplished Latin scholar, as 
some of his translations and paraphrases 
show, and equally well versed in French and 
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Greek. He appears to have been an intimate 
friend of the Haggerston family, as his poem 
of ‘Petrarch to Laura’ is dedicated to y 
Haggerston ; whilst ‘ Vanity of Fame’ and a 
‘Pastoral,’ written at school in 1775, are both 
inscribed to Sir Carnaby Haggerston, Bart. 
It seems a pity that no biographical details 
as to his family are given in the ‘ Dictionary,’ 
although doubtless the writer made an effort 
to obtain them. W. Rosperts. 
Carlton Villa, Klea Avenue, Clapham. 


Miss Maria Letitia Fretp.—The death, 
on 13 January, of this lady, should be re- 
corded, as removing one of the last survivors 
of the little coterie which gathered round 
Charles Lamb. She was sister of his enthu- 
siastic friend Barron Field, and had many 
pleasant “Elia” reminiscences. Her death, 
at the age of ninety-two, took place at 18, 
Robertson Terrace, Hastings, in which town 
she had resided for many years. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


@urries. 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 

“Crozzm.”—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. iii. 422, 
Mr. 8. O. Appy uses this word as follows: 
“The spear-head bears marks of having been 
subjected to a hot fire, the point especially 
having been burnt to a erozzil.” In Leigh’s 
‘Cheshire Glossary’ (1877) the word is written 
crossil, and explained as cinders, ashes— 
“burnt to a crossil.” 1s the word known 
south of Yorkshire? Any quotation proving 
that the word was in use in the eighteenth 
century or earlier would be welcome. 

THe Eprror or THE 
Dratect Dictionary.’ 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Datton Famity.—lIn the old parish church 
of Leatherhead, co. Surrey, are mural monu- 
ments to some members of this family of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Where 
did they come from ; which property did they 
hold inor near 10w long a 
period ; are there any descendants now living, 
and where? Any other information regard- 
ing this family will be most acceptable. 

C. Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, S.W. 


“Scatinca.”—This word occurs in monastic 
chartularies in connexion with newly culti- 
vated or assarted land, as if synonymous with 


ridding, assart, or rode-land. Does it refer to 
any clearing, or particularly to land brought 
under the plough upon a hillside, where the 
ground was ploughed into terraces, dinces, or 
reans, as they are called in the north of Eng- 
land ; or is the word allied to the Gaelic 
shealing, Norse skaaling, Icelandic skyling, 
meaning a hut, shelter, or shed? Ducange, 
in voce Sealinga, Scalia, is not explicit. 
W. Farrer. 
Marton House, near Skipton. 


Portraits or Curist.—Some little time 
since, in a letter not published, I called atten- 
tion to a series of ancient portraits of Christ 
reproduced in the Sketch newspaper (29 Sept., 
1897), including one in my own possession, 
which I should judge from the lettering, «c., 
to be of the fifteenth century. I have since 
come upon an interesting article on these 
quaint panel paintings in the Archeological 
Journal, vol. xxix., showing many copies to 
exist in England, the inscriptions all some- 
what to the same effect, but all slightly 
varying ; and on turning to vol. viii. p. 320, 
6 June, 1851, I find in an account of anti- 
quities exhibited at a meeting of the Archzeo- 
logical Institute the following :— 

“Mr. Hart of Reigate, a small painting on panel, 

being a copy of au ancient portrait of our Saviour, 
thus inscribed: ‘This semilitude of ovr Sauiour 
Christ Iesus was found in Amarat and sent from 
ye Great Turke to Pope Innocent ye 8. to Redeeme 
his Brother Which was taken Prisoner by ye 
Romans.’” 
This corresponds word for word with the 
inscription on mine, and is the only one | 
have met with that does so. Certain discre- 
pancies in the spelling might perhaps be 
ascribable to difticulty of decipherment. The 
treatment of mine with pumice powder, while 
rendering some of the letters more distinct, 
has unfortunately had the contrary effect on 
others. Thus, Amerat might equally well 
read Amarat or Amurat ; but I distinguish 
plainly ¢ instead of e in similitude. My 
mother picked up this panel at a London 
dealer's, perhaps between ten and twenty 
years ago. Could it be identical with the 
one owned by Mr. Hart in 1851? I should 
feel greatly obliged for any information bear- 
ing on this point. Erne. Leca-WEEKEs. 


Prace- Names Temp. Epwarp I. anp 
Ricnarp II.—Can any reader identify the 
following places, which are mentioned in 
records temp. Edward I. and Richard Ll. ? 
Some of these places, I believe, are in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. Moriscum, 
Copacik, Christianakelda, Hunkelby, Panes 
Thorp, Sutton in Hoilandia, Stakelden, Hesei, 
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Banham, Stretton, Gereford, Lanrecost, Aqua 
de Gonne, Aqua Jsie, Godestok, Pikenham, 
Nerkeldale, aresternes, Galmon, Bontham, 
Depidale, Sixendale, Fymmer, Redenes. 
ALrreD T. SPANTON. 
Hanley, Staffs. 


Der. Joun Ravettrre.—In ‘N. & 85. 

408, there was a query ho yo of 
Dr. John Radeliffe, founder of Radcliffe Li- 
brary, Oxford, signed by Ano Lyno, of Ry ton. 
After ‘diligent search through ‘N. « g up to 
present date, I can find no reply. There is 
another query in ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. x. 415, for 
information relating to Dr. Radcliffe, which 
is replied to, 8 S. x. 466, by two correspond- 
ents referring querist to ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ vol. xlvii., on reference 
to which [ find no ancestry given beyond 
father and mother. Will some of your corre- 
spondents give me the pedigree of Dr. John 
Radcliffe and state how he was related to the 
third Earl of Derwentwater? If Ano Inno, 
of Ryton, the original querist, received any 
information, perhaps he will kindly com- 
municate it. Anna Marta R 

Boston, Mass., U.S. 


SCHILLER’s ‘ SonG ON THE SPANISH ARMADA.’ 
—Schiller’s epinikian song bearing the title 
‘Die uniiberwindliche Flotte, which cele- 
brates the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
(recorded by a Dutch medal inscription of 
1588, preserved in the British Museum, 
“Afflavit Deus, et dissipati sunt”), is stated 
to have been inspired by an earlier poet, who 
is quoted by Mercier in his ‘ Précis Historique 
et Portrait de Philippe Second.’ This work 
appeared in 1785 at Amsterdam, anonymously, 
and shortly before Schiller’s poem of the 
same year. It would be desirable to know 
the original source from which Mercier has 
drawn his French text. Was it perhaps an 
English song of a poet of the Blizabethan 
age! X 


ApmiraL Bensow.—Can any one kindly 
furnish me with any particulars of the 
family of Admiral Benbow outside the pub- 
lished sources of information ? 

(Rev.) F. J. Wrorres.ey. 

18, Buckland Crescent, South Hampstead. 


“Parry, FatHer anp Son.”—This is the 
title of the two of spades in a pac ck of political 
cards of the Restoration in the Guildhall 
Museum. The other cards represent pro- 
minent Roundheads, as “ Vane, father and 
son”; and “Sir A. Hazleri ze, ye knight of ye 
magotty brain.” I shoulc be grateful to any 
one who could identify these Parrys. The 
only persons of the name of any prominence 


at that time do not seem likely subjects; 

Leonard Parry, paymaster of the troops in 

Dorset, and Jeffrey Parry, a cornet of Crom- 

well’s Horse in Carnarvon. J. H. Parry. 
Harewood, Ross. 


STATIONER, 1612. — Could some of your 
readers kindly say what exact trade or trades 
this term designated at this date? Was it 
merely a synonym for “printer”? The Com- 
pany or Society of Stationers were printers 
then or later, but I also find “ printer” given 
as a man’s trade both before and after 1612. 

R. MeC. 

17, Kildare Street, Dublin. 

[Before the invention of printing, scribes and 
limners were called “‘stationers.” At the period 
you mention stationers were booksellers. See, 
under ‘ Flying Stationers,’ ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. vii. and 
Vili. passim. 


Arms or Berksuire Towns.— What are 
the arms or badges of the principal towns in 


Berkshire ? E. E. Tuoyts. 


Nicnotson Famiiy.—Can you give me any 
information as to the Nicholson family ot 
Cumberland? F. L. N. 


Francis How was head master of West- 
minster School, 1570-2. If any correspond- 
ent can give me information concerning this 
head master, I shall be greatly GA “dl. 

THe LATE or KENT: THE 
—Can any one tell me the name of the vessel 
in which the late Duke of Kent sailed to 
Prince Edward’s Island, and the date? Was it 
in 1817? 

I had a relative (an officer) in the Fencibles, 
who died at Quebec. How can I obtain any 
particulars about him ? M. A. WARREN. 


_Cruetties.—Can any of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q. tell me the name of a 
good Roman r ‘atholic history of the religious 
wars in France, giving fully the various in- 
cidents illustrating the bravery and readiness 
to submit to martyrdom of the Catholics? 
References to such incidents are occasionally 
met with, but the lengthy histories, such as 
Baird’s volumes, while giving abundant details 
of the sufferings of the Huguenots, do not 
recount the stories of their cruelty to their 
opponents. CAROLUS. 


Payn Famiiy.—In the windows of an 
sixteenth-century house in Suffolk the fo 
lowing coat of arms is to be found under the 
name of Payn: Arg., three boars’ heads couped 
gu., impaling Rookwood of Eveston, Parker 
of "Aldeburgh, Thwaytes of Owlton, all in 
Suffolk ; and Spelman of Narburgh, co. Nor- 
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folk. I am unable to trace any one of the 

name of Payn with this coat of arms. Can 

any of your readers help me with a suggestion? 
E. L. F. 


AcKERLEY.—Can any of your readers inform 
me of the true derivation of this name? Is it 
connected with “oak,” or “acre,” or with some 
other word? Runcorn, in Cheshire, seems to 
be the original headquarters of the family. 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 


PopuLAR NICKNAMES FOR CoLONIEs.— W ould 
it not be well to make a note of the date of 
the introduction into common use of such 
popular nicknames for colonies as “Rhodesia” 
and “Westralia”? The former may be con- 
sidered to have received official sanction by 
its use -— the huge map of South Africa 
hung in the room adjoining Westminster Hall 
in which the House of Commons’ Select Com 
mittee upon South African affairs sat last 
spring. POLITICIAN. 


ILLUSTRATED Works FOR CHILDREN.—I have 
nearly finished a profusely illustrated work 
dealing with the books which amused our 
great-grandparents when bairns, and desire 
to be referred to rare examples or collections. 

Anprew W. TvuER. 

Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


_Town Huspanps.—The following is a cut- 
ting from the Spalding news in the Stamford 
Mercury of 31 Dec., 1897:— 

“The annual meeting of the Town Husbands was 
held on Monday, Dr. Perry presiding. The Rev. 
G. W. Macdonald, M.A., was elected a Town 
Husband, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of the Rev. A. W. G. Moore, M.A. The Rev. R. G. 
Ashand Mr. B. Fountain were appointed the acting 
Town Husbands for the ensuing year.” 

What is a Town Husband ; and why is this 
officer so called ? CELER ET AUDAX. 

[See 7 S. viii. 447, 496; ix. 96.] 


AvuTuors oF Quotations WANTED.— 


We are all immortal till our work is done. 
Wasted the bread and spilled the wine of life. 
». E. Dorie. 
_ [At 8S. vi. 438 the authorship of the line ‘“* Man 
is immortal till his work is done” is claimed by 
James Williams, D.C.L. See also 8 S. vi. 88, 118; 
Vii. 239. ] 
What horrid sounds salute my withered ears! 
Early, bright, transient, chaste as morning dew, 
She sparkled, was exhaled, and tlew to heaven. 
[Young’s ‘Night Thoughts,’ Night V. 1. 600.] 
_Poem_ describing a boy being rowed down the 
river of Life. First he urges the boatman to go 
quicker, and the latter tells him he will find the 
pace quicker presently. In the end the boy has 
grown to be an old man, and begs the boatman to go 
slower. C. F. J. 


Beplies, 
THE CHEVALIER SERVANDONL 
(9 S. i. 88.) 

Tue records of the various journeyings 
made by the brilliant decorator Jean Servan- 
doni seem to show that the visit to London, 
during which he carried out the fireworks in 
the Green Park on 27 April, 1749, was his 
first and, most probably, his only one of any 
duration or importance. He arrived in Paris 
from Italy some time previous to 5 January, 
1731, when the Academy of Painting was 
ordered to receive him as a mark of the king’s 
satisfaction with his “décor du Palais 
Soleil” at the Opera, where he held the post 
of “peintre-décorateur” for nearly eighteen 
years. From that date up till 1746, when he 
fled to England to escape his creditors, he 
was constantly engaged on work in Paris 
(the west front of St. Sulpice, &c.) and else- 
where in France. After his flight he was 
employed at Brussels and Madrid as well as 
in London, but, in 1751, he returned to Paris, 
where he won a lawsuit against the Chapter 
of St. Sulpice for board and lodging, which 
they had agreed to provide so long as he 
lived, in part payment of the work executed 
for them. He failed, however, in the com- 
petition for the Place de la Concorde and left 
the capital, discredited by his fantastic pre- 
tensions and extravagances, accepting an 
invitation to Dresden from Augustus of 
Saxony, to whom he became first architect in 
1755. Wenext hear of him, in 1760, at the 
Court of Vienna, where he superintended the 
marriage /étes of —_—— Il. ; but he found his 
way back again to Paris, where he died in 
1766. I do not think he can have married in 
London, unless with a second wife, as his son 
Jean-Adrien-Claude Servandoni was born in 
Paris in 1736. He established himself at 
Brussels, and, says Mariette, “n’aime pas 
moins a figurer.” W. L. will find references 
to further sources of information concerning 
Servandoni’s career, if he will consult 
Bauchal’s ‘ Dictionnaire des Architectes Fran- 
cais.’ In this volume Servandoni, or Servan- 
dony, is very properly included, as, though 
he pretendec to be a Florentine, he was really 
a Frenchman, born of humble parents at 
Lyons in 1695. F. 8. DILKE. 


Dancinc upon Bripces (8t" xii. 208, 
494).—I confess I am unable to strengthen Mr. 
LEEPER’s conjecture that the celebration of 
games on bridges “ not improbably originated 
in the idea of protecting the structure from 
floods” by propitiating the river-god ; nor do 
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I feel convinced that the argei, or manni- 
kins made of reeds, which used to be thrown 
into the Tiber by the Vestals and Pontifices 
from the wooden bridges, constituted a 
reminiscence of human sacrifice. This last, 
though unhappily prevalent among the 
Etruscans, at no time seems to have fully 
commended itself to the Romans, at least 
in the religious sense, though one or two 
remarkable exceptions occur. 

The ancient triennial Giuoco del Ponte or 
Mazzascudo, formerly celebrated on the Ponte- 
mezzo at Pisa, used to claim a Hellenic origin, 
that city having been founded, it was thought, 
by Greeks from the neighbourhood of Olym- 
pia. It is perhaps significant that Pisa marked 
the north-western angle of Etruria, and that 
the Arno there divided the Etruscans from 
the Ligurians, into whose territory, however, 
they not infrequently carried havoc. But 
dancing was no part of the giuoco, which was 
of the nature of a festal combat scientifically 
and religiously arranged to take place between 
the men of the two sides of the river, 7.¢., 
those of the Parte di Tramontana, o di 
S. Maria, and those of the Parte di Mezzo- 

iorno, o di 8. Antonio,* in which as many as 
our hundred and eighty a side sometimes 
took part. These having been selected from 
the various parishes, in the respective colours 
of which they were habited, were helmeted t 
and armed with a long wooden shield. 
For spectators they had the entire popula- 
tion of Pisa. For the aristocracy /oggie were 
a along the embankments, while house- 
10lders of lower degree invited their friends 
to their roofs and balconies. Whatever of 
violence was inevitably imported into the 
contest (and fatal “accidents” were not un- 
common), the prevailing spirit was one of 
friendly emulation without political in- 
gredients. It had more of the character of 
a university boat-race than of “town and 
gown.” Victory consisted in occupying the 
enemy’s ground.? 

With regard to the dancing, it is certain 
that on almost all solemn occasions in Roman 
days, whether funereal or festive, the priestly 
guild of Salii, or leapers, bore important 


* The game was appointed to take place on 
17 January (St. Anthony’s Day), though the date 
appears to have been subject to considerable uncer- 
tainty. The selected combatants were respectively 
bound to attend solemn Mass on the morning of the 
contest. 

+ The helmet was a visored morion. The corslet 
and armlets were likewise of iron. The gaiters and 


gauntlets were made of quilted leather, as also was 
the collar. 

+ It appears doubtful whether any record of the 
giuoco at Pisa occurs before the thirteenth century. | 


part, and performed their evolutionary move- 
ments after the manner of certain sects of 
the Dervishes. It is quite likely that at the 
inauguration or repairing of the wooden gang- 
ways or bridges which in early times led to the 
Janiculum, these Salii formed a feature in the 
function. But I have not, so far, come upon 
evidence of a more definitive character. The 
propitiation of Father Tiber with argez, or 
straw Hs ow. seems to have merely con- 
stituted one more of those playful instances 
of the attitude observed by Romans towards 
their divinities—that is to say, impudently 
offering them a make-believe satisfaction :— 

“They — to the Sky-lord the heads of 
onions and poppies in order that he might launch 
his bolts at these rather than at the heads of real 
men. The ideas of divine mercy and propitiation 
were inseparably mixed up with pious fraud.”— 
Cf. Mommsen, c. xii. bk. i. 

Sr. Crarr BappDELeEy. 


‘In MemorraM,’ Liv. S. xii. 387, 469; 
9 §. i. 18).—I have to thank both the Hoy. 
L. A. TottemacueE and C. C. B. for their kind 
and full replies to my query about the worm 
and the moth. I have very carefully con- 
sidered their explanations, but while I am 
free to admit that I feel somewhat less confi- 
dence in my own interpretation, | am not yet 
fully convinced that it is erroneous. May I 
be permitted, with much diffidence, as one 
whose study of Tennyson is as yet in- 
complete, to express more at large my own 
view of the passage ? 

I have ventured to suppose that in cantos 
liv.-lvi. the poet is, like his own Mantuan, 
“ majestic in his sadness at the doubtful doom 
of human kind,” and of human kind only ; 
that “not one life” and “the living whole” 
refer solely to the human race ; and that the 
“worm” and the “moth” are but figures, the 
cloven worm and the shrivelled moth meta- 
phorically expressing the broken plans, the 
crushed lives, and thedisappointed aspirations 
of men; and the line “Or but subserves 
another’s gain” referring to the ill-remune- 
rated toil of the labourer for the capitalist, 
or any way in which one man is simply the 
tool of another. 

In regard to this line, I quite agree with 
the Hon. L. A. Tottemacne that “ but” must 
mean “only,” and Jowett’s interpretation 
“ without subserving” seems to me impossible. 
But I differ from him, in taking “another's 
gain” to mean “the gain of another moth” 
(in the figurative sense), and not “the gain 
of other sentient beings.” And if “moth” is 
to be taken literally, I cannot attach any 
satisfactory meaning to the line. 

Let us see what the supposition of 
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? 


heaven even for the moths and worms’ 
implies. Tennyson says: “ We trust...... that 
not one life shall be destroyed,” &c. “The 
wish, that of the living whole, no life may 
fail beyond the grave,” &c. On the above 
supposition we must be prepared to admit 
that the t has in view the whole brute 
creation, from the earliest geological periods 
to the end of time—from “dragons of the 
prime” down to the countless millions of 
insects, and even microscopic animalcula (for 
no exception can be made); and that he 
attributes to men generally (lvi. 1) the wish 
that all these may have a more complete life 
hereafter, such wish extending to the fiercest 
beasts of prey as well as to the most loath- 
some of vermin. May we not well ask, with 
the Master of Balliol, “ Would not that be an 
extravagant view to take?” 

The very words “beyond the grave” seem 
to me to limit the wish to our own race—a 
wish springing, as Tennyson says, from that 
which is Divine within us, man having been 
made in the image of God. This is “the 
larger hope,” the ultimate restoration of 
humanity, so that no human life will in the 
end prove to have been a failure. This good 


dream (liv. 5)is crossed by “evil dreams ” lent 
by nature (lv. 2), and his trust is for the 
moment shaken ; but in canto lvi. he indig- 
nantly refuses to believe that man, being such | 
as he is, can share in the utter destruction, | 
both of individual and type, that seems to | 
overtake the brute creation. And surely the 
last line, “Behind the veil,” &c., seems to 
indicate that he is not wholly in despair, even 
if we are forbidden to assume any Scriptural 
allusion. C. C. B. seems to think that no 
hope is expressed ; but the line, “O life, as 
futile, then, as frail,” is surely not the conclu- 
sion reached, but the conclusion that wou/d be 
reached were the preceding supposition to be 
admitted, “then” having strong emphasis. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 


Bath. 


Prince Fintecu xii. 508).—In the | 
first volume of Skene’s ‘Celtic Scotland’ 
occurs the following passage :— 

“Findlaec, the son of Ruadhri, who appears in 
the Sagas under the name of Finleikr Tat. and 
whose slaughter, by the sons of his brother Mael- 
brigdi in 1020, is recorded by Tighernac as Mormaer 
of Moreb, is termed in the Ulster annals ‘ Ri 
Albain’; and Tighernac, in recording the death of 
his successor Malcolm, the son of his brother Mael- 
brigdi, and one of those who slew him, in 1029, terms 
him ‘Ri Albain.’” There can, therefore, be little 
doubt that the King Maelbaethe, who submitted to 
King Cnut, was Macbeth, the son of Findlaec, who 
appears under the same title which had been borne | 
by his cousin and his father.” 


| the service of Ministers.” 


From this it appears that vi me Find- 


laec, or Finlach, as he is variously called, 
was the father, not the nephew, of Macbeth ; 
that he was succeeded by his nephew Mal- 
colm, who was himself slain in 1029. Nothing 
is said of his having been the founder of the 
Forsyth, yet I think he must be the Finlegh 
whom Rep Cross is inquiring about, as I 
can find no other prince of that name men- 
tioned in history. Is there not some mistake 
about Malcolm? No Malcolm of Scotland 
died in 1004. Malcolm I. was slain in 954. 
Malcolm II. came to the throne in 1005, and 
died in 1034. JEANNIE S. PopHAM. 
Llanrwst, North Wales. 


Supporters (8 xii. 408 ; S. i. 36).— 
I regret that in my reply I misquoted Burke, 
who distinctly says of the arms in Elizabeth's 
time, “sinister the red dragon,” &e. 
Leca-WEEKEs. 
‘Ow a SuNSHINE Hotypay’ 8. i. 100).— 
While I was naturally delighted to see so 
appreciative and pleasant a notice of ‘Ona 
Sunshine Holyday’ in ‘N. & Q.,’ I must ask 
you kindly to allow me to point out that the 
writer of that book and others under the 
same pen-name, “The Amateur Angler,” is 
my father, Mr. Edward Marston. 
R. B. Marston. 


“THe BILL, THE WHOLE BILL, AND NOTHING 

BUT THE Bri” (8S. xii. 309, 432).—The claim 
made for Rintoul as the inventor of this 
yhrase can be amply sustained, and it was, 
indeed, publicly put forward by the modern 
Spectator’s first editor himself within a very 
brief period of its invention. 

The Spectator, in its ‘News of the Week’ 
of 12 March, 1831—the Saturday before the 
formal introduction of Lord John Russell’s 
first Reform Bill—referred to the comments 
upon the delay which had taken place between 
the moving for leave and the introduction, 
and said :— 

“We believe we can furnish a key to the mystery. 
It is the wish and the resolution of the Ministry 
to pass the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill It was necessary, therefore, that not an ‘if’ 
nor an ‘and’ should be unconsidered ; and that in 


| its details and in its wording the measure should be 


as impregnable to captious or technical opposition 
as in its principle it is impregnable to rational 
attack.” 

In point of fact, the measure had not even 
at that moment been completely drafted; and 
certain vacillations upon details of it on the 
part of the Grey Cabinet caused the Spectator 
to exclaim on 16 April :— 

“The phrase, ‘The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill,’ first used by ourselves, is no longer at 
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Peel, indeed, employed the phrase for hisown 
uses on the followin 

discussion in which his speech was interrupte 
by the arrival at Westminster of William IV. 
to dissolve Parliament; and by that time 
it had passed into current employment, for it 
is to be found in the 7'imes of 13 April, and 
it was freely used by both supporters and 
opponents of the Reform Bill in the press and 
on the hustings during the immediately en- 
suing genera! election. And the Spectator 
was proud of its child, for in the following 
June it exclaimed :— 

“We claim the invention of the phrase, ‘The 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill,’ which 
appereed for the first time in print in the Spectator 
of 12 March. What educated Briton has not uttered 
the phrase many times since then?” 

Atrrep F. Ropers. 


This was, and is, generally supposed to be 
the original outcry of the Reform agitators 
in 1831 and 1832. It isnothing but an adapta- 
tion of a cry uttered in the WVoniteur chen 
Napoleon insisted that the British Govern- 
ment were playing fast and loose with their 
engagements entered into under the Treaty 
of Amiens, especially with regard to the 
occupation of Malta, and that cry was no 
doubt inspired by Napoleon himself: “We 
must have the treaty, the whole treaty, and 
nothing but the treaty.” 


Similarly it was supposed that Mr. Glad- | 


stone had dexterously described and made 
the word “boycotting” less offensive by 
calling it “exclusive dealing.” This, again, 
is to be found in Charles Dickens’s ‘ Election 
of a Parish Beadle,’ published in 1845, where 
what is now known as boycotting of offending 
tradesmen was resorted to, and is described 
by Dickens as “ exclusive dealing.” 
JAMES GRAHAME. 

Samuel Warren, in his ‘Ten Thousand a 
Year,’ published in 1840, called the first 
Reform Bill of 1832 “the Bill for giving 
everybody everything.” Illustrative of this, 
there is the old anecdote of the Tory staying 
at an inn, and, on the bill being sepeunted 
inquiring what the political views of the land- 
lord were. “Oh, sir,” replied the waiter, “ we 
are all Reformers — master, mistress, and 
all the servants in the house.” “Very well,” 
replied the parting guest, “there is the bill, 
the whole bill, and nothing but the bill.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A Brste (9 §. i. 27).—I, too, am 
anxious to find a “missing Bible,” in which is 
a prayer for Charles I. or Charles IL, and 
containing manuscript entries concerning 


riday, during the stormy | 
sd | the second-hand book-dealers a lithographed 


| the family of Astley, counties Warwick and 
Staff. Some years ago I posted to many of 


letter suggesting that whenever they offered 

Bibles, or prayer or other books, containing 

family notes the fact should be mentioned in 

their catalogues. Occasionally this is done, 

but only rarely. J. ASTLEY. 
Coventry. 


THe Porter’s Lopce (8 S. xii. 507).— 
Mr. Willock would not have written as he 
did had he consulted Nares’s ‘Glossary,’ in 
which the “porter’s lodge” is explained as 
“the usual MF en of summary punishment for 
servants and dependants of the great, while 
they claimed and exercised the privilege of 
inflicting corporal punishment,” several quo- 
tations and references being given. Students 
of feudal domestic life may be able to give a 
fuller account, but this is sufficient for ordi- 
nary readers, who are aware that the porter 
was the janitor. F. ADAMs. 


This means the porter’s lodge, neither more 
nor less. In the ancient days, when more 
houses had such lodges than have now, when 
there were more large establishments and 
more sharp discipline, servants (and some- 
times lives of the house too) were taken 
to the porter’s lodge to be chastised for their 
iniquities. As to Massinger’s line, I have 
known an ancient priest say the very thin 
| to a couple who came to be married, and had 
| about thirty-eight years between them, “Why, 
you ’re not past your whippings yet !” 

C. F.S. Warren, M.A. 


Longford, Coventry. 


| If Mr. Watmstey will turn to ‘N. & Q., 
7% S. xi. 289, he will find that “the porter’s 
lodge,” or ward, has already been explained, 
and that the question is no “poser for the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’” 

In addition to the reference to Howard’s 
|‘State of the Prisons,’ 1784, given by the 
| Editor, I would refer Mr. WALMSLEY to 
| Nares’s ‘Glossary illustrating English Au- 
| thors,’ where he will find further examples 
|of the use of the expression in the plays of 

Massinger, Heywood, Shirley, Beaumont and 
| Fletcher, and Green’s ‘Newes both from 
Heaven and Hell,’ 1593. 

EverarD Home CoLeMay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


This phrase occurs in Massinger’s ‘ Duke of 
Milan,’ IIT. ii. :— 
— Iam now 


Fit company only for pages and for footboys 
That have perused the porter’s lodge. 


In Keltie’s ‘Selections from the British 
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Dramatists ’(Nimmo, 1875), p. 423, there is 


analogy to his own phrase. In our language 


the following foot-note to the above passage :-| William of Wykeham’s motto, “ Manners 


“The porter’s lodge, in our author’s days, 
when the great claimed, and, indeed, fre- 
uently exercised, the right of chastising 
their servants, was the usual place of punish- 
ment.—Gifford.” 
In the same edition the foot-note to the 
ssage quoted by the querist, ‘ New Way to 
‘ay Old Debts,’ L.i., is simply : “ The porter’s 
lodge, the first degree of servitude.—Gifford.” 
C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


“ GRIMTHORPED” (8*" xii. 205, 353 ; 9% 8. 
i. 51).—As to Lord Grimthorpe’s liberality in 

ying for restorations, in conformity with 
fie own designs, there may be no question ; 
as to his judgment and taste, as shown in 
those restorations, there is, most people will 
admit, considerable room for discussion. But 
I do not think that the comparison of him as 
an architect with Lord Macaulay as an author 
can be maintained. Genius, with a general 
education, may fully suffice to equip an 
author; but genius needs a very special 
education to furnish an architect with all 
necessary knowledge and artistic culture. 
Further, Lord Grimthorpe may, according to 
an old story, have had a genius for making 
watches and wills, but he is not yet credited 
with a genius for architecture. 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 


“ PRENDS-MOI TEL QUE JE SUIS” (8 S, xii. 
508).—The letter s, not being the desinence 
of the imperative second person singular in 
Latin, is not found in the same part of the 
Old French verb, which in the case of prendre 
might be pren or prend, sometimes written 
prent. The s is a later excrescence, due to 
analogy with the second persons singular of 
other moods. I find examples in the twelfth- 
century ‘Mystére d’Adam’ (Clédat, ‘ Mor- 
ceaux Choisis,’ p. 413) : 

Eva. Est tels li fruiz? 

Diabolus. Oil, par voir...... 

Primes le prent, Adam le done ; 

in the thirteenth - century chantefable of 
‘Aucassin et Nicolette’ (Moland and Heéri- 
cault’s ‘Nouvelles du XIII® Siécle, p. 234): 
“Fix, car pren tes armes, si monte el ceval, si 
deffent [mod. French défends] te terre” ; in 
the sixteenth-century ‘Nouvelles Recreations’ 
of Bonaventure des Periers(nouv. 100, su/ jin.): 
“Pren courage, mon amy”; and in many 
other compositions. 

Your correspondent may have noticed that 
the rule of life of the Thelemites is in some 
editions of Rabelais printed “ Fay,” and in 
others “Fais ce que vouldras,” furnishing an 


maketh man,” correct according to the acci- 
dence of Wykeham’s time, might be modern- 
ized into “ Manners make [a] man” ; and it is 
easy to imagine a foreigner putting a query 
|as to the discrepancy in his own vernacular 
i‘Né It should be noted, however, that 
|in the fifth edition of Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ the 
mottoes of the Loftus (Ely) and Ricketts 
families have the reading prend, which I find 
also in ‘The Manual of Nobility,’ 1807, p. 73. 
F. ADAMS. 
Is not prend (Lat. prehende or prende, Ital. 
at least as grammatical as prends ? 
fo doubt there must be some good explana- 
tion of the added s, and it would be interest- 
ing to know what it is. Probably Littré 
would tell, but I have not the book here. As 
to F. L.’s question, I have a MS. (c. 1430) of 
Guillaume de Guilevile’s ‘Pelerinage de Vie 
Humaine’ (1340), in which it is always spelt 
pren, which seems to suit well with the plural 
prene:. ALDENHAM. 


SHAKSPEARE’S GRANDFATHER (8" §. xii. 463 ; 
9% S. i. 41).—Mr. J. P. YeatmMan, under the 
above heading, again attacks the late Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps. 

1. He says, “Mr. Phillipps suppresses the 
fact that Robert Arden was son of Thomas.” 
On the contrary, Mr. Halliwell - Phillipps 
pointed out this fact, and emphasized it 
fifty years ago (see his ‘Life of William 
Shakespeare,’ 1848, p. 8); and he prominently 
stated it at least four times in the last edition 
of his ‘Outlines’ (seventh edition, vol. ii. 
pp. 174, 207, 366, 367, &e.). 

2. It may be remarked that Mr. YEATMAN 
in his communication makes some six or 
seven other quotations, referring sometimes 
to page so-and-so “of my book.” Every one 
of these references, without exception, was 
given by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps ; but in no 
case does Mr. YEATMAN po the 
source of his information. 

3. Mr. YEATMAN further alludes to “ Mr. 
Phillipps’s idea that the poet’s father was a 
resident of Stratford in 1552,” &c., and makes 
the following comment :— 

“The whole train of argument [was] invented 
apparently to confound the poet’s father with John 
the shoemaker.” 

It is difficult to understand exactly what this 
statement means; but, whatever it may mean, 
the remark may be made that Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps printed the whole of the Stratford 
allusions both to the poet’s father and to the 
shoemaker, so that any student may form 


his own conclusions. 
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4. But Mr. Yeatman’s chief accusation is 
in connexion with the interesting bond which 
Mr. Vincent printed in a recent issue of 
*N. & Q. He again accuses Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps of 
“having suppressed it, because (if he had honestly 
used it) he must have rewritten the greater part of 
his work, for it is based upon assumptions contrary 
to it.” 


The statement that Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps | 


knew of this bond and printed it is an asser- 
tion by Mr. YeEATMAN, who evidently has 
forgotten his reference, and writes vaguely 
that “a copy of this tract is in the British 
Museum.” Assuming, however, the accuracy 
of Mr. YEaTMAN’s reference, I venture to 
pretest against his charge that Mr. Halliwell- 

hillipps dishonestly suppressed it. I had 
the privilege of having many communica- 
tions with that gentleman, and I always 
found him glad to receive information, and 
willing to correct mistakes when they were 
pointed out. Considering the thousands of 
notes which he compiled and the numerous 
books and tracts which he published, he may 
easily have forgotten even such a fact as that 
alluded to, just as Mr. YearmaN has forgotten 
his reference. I remember, in a similar case, 
I quoted to Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps a state- 
ment which I had taken from one of his 
booklets, though I had not noted the exact 
reference. He had forgotten the statement, 
and though he sened for it he could never 
find it, nor have I yet come across it. But 
Mr. YEATMAN accuses Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
of suppressing the bond with a motive, viz., 
that a he published it he would have been 
compelled to rewrite the greater part of 
his work. I venture to assert that Mr. 
Halliwell -Phillipps would have held, as I 
hold, that the description of John Shake- 
speare as “of Snytterfield, Agricola,” in the 
bond of 1561 by no means proves that the 
administrator was not the burgess of Strat- 
ford. (By-the-by, Mr. YEATMAN is confused 
as to the date of the bond, which in his 
communication he thrice assigns to the year 
1565.) The description is certainly one which 
those who deny the identity of the adminis- 
trator with the John Shakespeare who was 
fined in 1552 may bring forward as a strong 
argument on their side. But when we recol- 
lect the difficulty which so often arises as to 
the residence of the poet’s father ; when we 
remember the different ways in which he is 
described, as John Shakespeare, Mr. John 
Shakespeare, John Shakespeare, glover, &c. ; 
and when we consider the whole circum- 
stances of the case, those who hold the 
identity may surely be allowed still to place 


the poet’s father in Stratford in 1552, in spite 
of the administration bond, at least without 
being accused of dishonesty. 

H. P. Sroxkes. 


It is quite possible for a man, when acting 
away from his home, to use an alien designa- 
tion; so the shopkeeper of Stratford-on- 
Avon might, when at Snitterfield, describe 
himself by his former occupation when living 
as farm-assistant to his father at the latter 
place. Take the case of his son William—a 
gentleman at Stratford, a play-actor in Lon- 
don — he might execute deeds in either 
capacity and his identity be obscured. As 
to the known father and the supposed 

randfather, the dates seem to harmonize, 

ut the uncertainty remains. A. H. 


BioGRAPHICAL S. i. 9).—Consult the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography. The 
grandson of Abp. Cleaver is the Rev. W. H. 
Cleaver, the much-respected rector of Christ 
Church, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

Epwarp H. MarsnHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

There never was an “Allen,” Duke of 
Gordon. Lady Henrietta Gordon was the 
eldest daughter of Alexander, second Duke 
of Gordon, by his wife Henrietta, daughter 
of Charles, third Earl of Peterborough and 
Monmouth. She died in February, 1789, 
unmarried, aged eighty-one. 

ConsTANCE RussELL. 

GENEALOGIES OF NortH- East FRANCE 
S. i. 46).—L’Intermédiaire des Chercheurs 
et Curieur, Avenue de Wagram, 38, Paris, 
will serve the purpose required. It is con- 
| ducted on the lines of ‘ N. & Q.,’ and does not 
| confine itself to antiquarian subjects alone, 

but is largely used for genealogies, and is, 
| perhaps, the best French authority on 
| matters of general erudition. 

Artuur MAYALL. 


TopMorDEN (9 §. i. 21, 78). Without 
wishing to enter into a correspondence on 
the origin of this word (for which I have 
neither the time nor the inclination), I should 
like to be allowed to protest against the 
assumption that the second syllable is a con- 
traction or corruption of moor. 

I have no doubt whatever, notwithstanding 
the arguments brought forward by your 
correspondent, that mor was originally mere, 
and that in some part of this long narrow 
dene or valley there was a small lake. 

Surely the name “moor-valley ” is a mean- 
ingless description, whilst the lake or mere 
valley would exactly describe the position. 
Moreover, the high-lying lands above the 
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town are, and for centuries have been, called 
Todmorden Moor, and between these waste 
lands and the valley is Todmorden Edge. On 
the other side of the valley is Walsden Moor, 
and all over the original parish of Rochdale 
(of which Todmorden formed a part) the 
high grounds on the hills are called moors, 
the valleys are denes, and the sites of lakes 
meres, as, for example, Hamer, Castlemere, 
and Marland. As to the prefix 7'’od I should 
hesitate to dogmatize, as it is capable of 
several interpretations. H. Fisuwick. 


The natives pronounce this word Tor- 
morden, with the accent on the Zor. Fox- 
moor Valley sounds plausible, but Hill (Tor) 
Moor Valley, to those who know the place, 
exactly describes its peculiarity to-day. 

G. Dean, M.D. 

Burnley. 


Ropert Burton i. 42).—The London 
edition of the ‘ Anatomy ’ of 1836 (1 vol.) was 
—_- by B. Blake, 13, Bell Yard, Temple 

dar. C. C. B. 

WatcuMen (8 S. xii. 408, 490 ; 9% S. i. 37). 
—I perfectly remember two instances. In 
1848-52 (and perhaps to a later date) there 
was one of the old Charleys in John Street, 
Bedford Row, also his box ; and in 1866-70 
(and perhaps to a later date) there was 
another very old Charley who watched that 
part of New Bond Street about Bruton 
Street, and who, I was always informed, was 
retained by one or more of the jewellers in 
that locality. Perhaps application to those 
jewellers may elicit some detailed facts 
regarding this watchman. I have often heard 
both ery out, “ Past o'clock, and a 
night” or morning, as the case might have 
been. C. Mason. 

29, Emperor’s Gate, 


Stamp Co (8 xii. 469).—If it 
be permissible to refer to one’s own articles. 
I should like to say that Mr. Rossrs will fine 
collected together a few facts in a paper on 
‘The Postage Stamp Mania,’ which con- 
tributed to the Fortnightly Review of May, 
1894. Some further particulars were added 
to the article when it was republished in 
‘Rare Books and their Prices,’ &c., 1895. 

W. Roperts. 

Klea Avenue, Clapham. 


Paut or FossomBrone (St" S. xi. 228), — 
The observation which was made by the 
editors of ‘Monumenta Historica Britannica’ 
in ‘Introductory Remarks on the Chronology 
of Medieval Historians’ (p. 103), and whic 
occasioned my query respecting Paul—the 


observation, namely, that the era of the 
Incarnation according to the Gospel was 
“first used by Paul, Bishop of Fossombrone, 
and afterwards by Marianus Scotus "—is erro- 
neous. The Paul referred to lived, I find, 
four hundred years later than Marianus ; 
he was known as Paul of Middelburg, and 
was bishop of Fossombrone from 1494 to 1534. 
He was one of the earliest writers to press 
for the reformation of Paschal computation, 
and in his work ‘Of the Right Celebration 
of Easter and of the Day of the Passion of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ (printed at Fossom- 
brone in 1513, and dedicated to Pope Leo X. 
and the Emperor Maximilian) he pointed out 
the errors of his own time, and examined 
many opinions, those of Marianus Scotus 
among others. He predicted (vii. i.; p. k iii) 
that the Easter of the Catholic Church would, 
in course of time, come to be celebrated in 
the summer, and, after that, in the autumn 
if the errors of the calendar were not cor- 
rected. He was opposed (7id., p. k iiii) to the 
suggestion of Cardinal Nicholas Cusanus 
that, in some year to be predetermined, ten 
or eleven days should be omitted from the 
calendar, because he foresaw that such an 
expedient would cause confusion in the com- 
putation of time, and be perplexing and 
offensive to the common people. The sugges- 
tion is to be found in his book (viii. ii.; p. 1 ii 
verso) that as the vernal equinox was then 
falling on 10 March, the eleventh day of that 
month should be made the earliest possible 
Easter Day. A. ANSCOMBE. 
Tottenham. 


PorTRAIT OF NAPOLEON BY RoBERT LEFEVRE 
(9% S. i. 7).—That most useful work ‘ Painters 
and their Works,’ by Ralph James, states 
a “small whole-length of Napoleon,” by 
Robert Le Févre, was disposed of at G. W. 
Taylor's sale in 1832 for 10s. 

ConsTANcE RUSSELL. 


LocaL Sriversmitus (8 xii. 347, 491 ; 
gt S. i. 18).—On looking over the silver in 
general use in my household, I find a number 
of spoons made and marked in this city. For 
instance, there are some very small tea- 
spoons, ornamentally chased on the face, and 
bearing the letter “P.” on the top of the 
handle. This capital letter stands for Press- 
well, the maiden name of my wife’s mother, 
who died at a good old age in the sixties. 
The initial letters by the hall-mark are 
“J. H.,” evidently Joe Hicks, who flourished 
as a silversmith in this city in 1780-1790. 
We have also a number of teaspoons (the 
present ordinary size) engraved with a mono- 


gram “C, C, T.” (Charlotte C, Turner) on the 
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top front of the handle, and the initials 
“'T. B.” by the side of the Exeter hall-mark. 
These spoons were made by Thomas Byne in 
1843. He lived in the Mint, Exeter, and died 
in the latter end of the fifties. Some other 
teaspoons we have, in size between the two 
just referred to. A shell is stamped upon 
the top of the handle and under it the initial 
letters “J. H.” On the side of the local hall- 
mark are the letters “J. P.,” ¢.e. Isaac Perkins, 
who died in this city in 1828. 
Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Payne & Co., of High Street, Tunbridge 
Wells, have a souvenir spoon, chased in the 
bowl with a view of the Pantiles, the stem 
being entwined with sprays of Kentish hops 
surmounted by a model of the Toad rock. 
They have also another spoon with the arms 
of the borough on the handle, but the bowl 
plain. D. R. Dosseror. 


Morro (8° S. xii. 389).—Burke’s form of the 


| a factory at Staines, and the villagers marched 
across the fields towards that town and 
escorted him home on three successive even- 
ings with the roughest of music. Two or 
| three years ago an innkeeper was reported 
| to have beaten his wife. This was a golden 
opportunity not to be neglected by his neigh- 
bours, so they “tin-kittled” him right royally 
until he offered the orchestra a plentifu 
supply of refreshment, whereupon they de- 
sisted for the time, but returned in less than 
a fortnight to serenade the landlady, who was 
said in the meantime to have soundly “wal- 
| loped ” her lord. 

Since then, I believe, there have been 
several instances of this harmless though 
noisy amusement, and I think some persons 
were taken before the local magistrates in 
consequence, and that the affair got into the 
Staines newspapers; but I unfortunately did 
not “make a note” of it. We. se 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I have been 
|told by an octogenarian native of Shepper- 


motto is most likely correct. It represents | ton that “tin-kittlein’” was more common 


Psalm xxxv. 10 (Vulg.): “In lumine Tuo 


videbimus lumen.” 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


There is a third variation of the motto of 
the Thompson family besides the two given 
4 F. L. Will the rendering be as under? 

ompson, Lord Haversham (ext.), arms, Or, 


on a fesse dancettée azure, three stars argent; 


on a canton of the second the sun in glory 
proper. Motto, “In lumine lucem” (Burke 
and Collins), a (superior) light in the light. 
Thompson of Morpeth, Northumberland, the 


in his younger days. “A regular gang of 
people aeull march, like so many soldiers, to 
the person’s house, blowing horns, beating 
old pots, and now and then ‘hurraying’ as 
they went.” This was done at unpopular 
weddings, and when a man beat his vib: in 
the latter case chaff was strewn before the 
house, “to show that he ’d bin a-threshin’.” 
The following is a cutting from the //ud/ and 
| North Lincolnshire Times of 15 January :— 
“Strange and vigorous methods of enforcing the 
laws of morality have been adopted in the parish of 
Llanbister, which is situated in the hills of Radnor- 


same arms ; motto, “In lumine luce ” (Robson | shire, South Wales. Scandalized at a breach of the 


and Fairbairn), shine in the light. Thompson | 


(according to UC. N. Elvin), motto, “ In lumine 
luceam,” [ may shine in the light, or Let 


me shine in the light. The mottoes refer to | 


sun and stars in the arms. 
JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


Mepr#vat Lyncn Laws Mopern Use 
(8 S. xii, 465; S. i. 37).—At Stanwell 
Moor, about two miles north of Staines, 
manifestations of public displeasure are 

no means rare. Several times during 
the last twenty years, when I have been 
staying there, I have heard the uproar 
occasioned by them, though I have never been 
actually present. 

It is there called “rough music” and “ tin- 
kittlein’,” and consists of beating pots and 
pans, hooting, whistling, jeering, &c., usually 
in front of the offender’s house. Once, | 
remember, the object of ridicule was a man, 
a resident of Stanwell Moor, who worked in 


aws of morality which they believed to have been 
committed, the parishioners a few nights ago formed 
| what is known in Wales as a ‘ Rebecca’ gang, and, 
} attired in a variety of costumes, and with faces 
sooty black, serenaded the alleged delinquent’s 
house. The woman who was suspected was also 
fetched. Both in a nearly nude condition were 
marched to the river Cwmdwr, which flows close 
by. In its waters they were submerged, and then 
made to walk backwards and forwards through the 
stream for the space of nearly twenty minutes. 
While in the stream the man made a desperate 
attempt to escape, but in crossing a weir he came a 
cropper, and was recaptured. The two were then 
en to run up and down the fields, and were well 
belaboured with straps and sticks. Then they were 
escorted back in procession to the man’s house, 
where the ‘ Rebecca’ sat in judgment. The couple 
were condemned to undergo further flogging, and 
to march up and down the fields hand in hand. 


| 


Their hair was cut off, and, besides, they had to 
undergo many other indignities. Tar and feathers 
were procured, but the more cautious prevailed on 


| their companions not to administer such a dread- 


ful punishment.” 
ANDREWS. 
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“Crex ” (9 S. i. 67).—The Cambridge word 
for wild bullace is not crex (or rather crecks), 
but créres, or rather crickses or cricksies, pro- 
nounced as glossic (kriks‘iz). This is a double 
plural ; original form crecks-es, with the e 
passing into 7. At p. 83 of Mrs. Palliser’s 
‘Historic Devices’ is a picture of the créquier 
or wild-plum (see Littré), which was borne, 
coloured gules, by the De Créquy family, on 
a field or. This formal heraldic tree with its 
seven plums was sometimes mistaken, by 
ingenious blunderers, for a candlestick with 
seven branches. Water W. SKEAT. 


White bullaces in this parish and neigh- 
bourhood are always called “winter cracks.” 
W. D. SWEETING. 

Maxey, Market Deeping. 

I find from inquiry amongst the market 
folk and others that the bullace is known by 
the term crickseys or cricksys in various 
districts, such as Trumpington, Wilbraham, 
Bottisham and the fen lands below, and even 
in parts of Hunts. The word is written solely 
from sound, as no one of my informants could 
say if that was the right way, never having 
seen it himself in print. The market people 
also know it as the “white” bullace, but the 
term above is better known locally, even as 
well as to the townspeople of Cambridge. 

. . 


Chesterton, Cambridge. 


Wespe THE Musictan (8 xii. 126).—In 
reference to Mr. F. 'T. H1pcame’s note let’ me 
say that we have much more than “ probable” 
evidence that Webbe was buried near the 
spot where the new monument stands. The 
stone was standing in 1869, when Mr. Cansick 
copied the inscription and published it in his 
book of St. Pancras epitaphs. Mr. D. Baptie, 
author of ‘English Glee Composers,’ remem- 
bers the place of the tombstone, which he 
missed on his last visit to the churchyard. 
He fixes the spot as close to that on which 
the granite obelisk now stands. I may add 
that [ have just issued the audited accounts 
of the Memorial Fund to the subscribers. 
The total amount raised was 37/. 10s., and I 
had to make up only a small deficiency. 

J. SPENCER CURWEN. 

“ TIRLING-PIN ” (8% §, xii. 426, 478 ; 9™ §. i. 
18, 58).—I have a copy of ‘The Book of Old 
Edinburgh, by Dunlop, 1886, which has a 
sketch of the old house of Andrew Symson, 
the parson, author, and printer, who died in 
1712; and | quote the following from its 
remarks upon the house :— 

“Tt is to be noted that on the door of this house 
in the ‘old Edinburgh street,’ there is a risp, or 


ringle, or tirling-pin, the modest, old-fashioned pre- 
cursor of door-knockers and door-bells. A risp was 
a twisted or serrated bar of iron standing out ver- 
tically from the door, provided with a ring, which, 
being drawn along the series of nicks, gave a harsh, 
grating sound, summoning the inmates to open. 
lirling-pins are often mentioned in Scottish ballad 
literature, e.g., in ‘Annie of Lochryan,’ the 
‘Drowned Lovers,’ ‘Glenkindie,’ and also in ‘Sweet 
William’s Ghost.’ Ghosts and lovers, being modest 
in ballads, may have tirled at the pin—that is, 
touched it gently — but it was possible for a dun 
seeking money to make the ring grate along the 
risp in a way calculated to rasp the feelings of all 
within the house, and hence the homely name of ‘a 
crow,’ or, in Edinburgh parlance, ‘a craw,’ the 
noise being not unlike the croak of the raven. 
Andrew Symson, in a small Latin vocabulary, pub- 
lished in 1702, makes mention of this appliance 
by defining corniz as ‘a crow, a clapper or ringle.’ 
See Chambers’s ‘ Traditions.’ ” ws 
Ds 


Under the word trl in ‘Northumberland 
Words,’ Mr. R. O. Heslop makes reference to 
the “tirling-pin ” as follows :— 

“To ‘tirl at the door,’ to ‘tirl at the pin,’ [is] to 
make a tearing or grating noise on the ‘ pin’ or door- 
handle with a ‘tirling-ring.’ Doors were formerly 
provided with a long, notched iron handle, on 
which a loose iron ring was hung. Instead of 
rousing the house with a knock, the caller ‘ tirled’ 
the ring up and down the notches of the ‘ tirling- 
pin,’ or handle, and produced the sound from whic 
the apparatus took its name.” 

The method of “tirling” the ring here 
described is similar to that referred to by 
J. B. P. C. P. Hate. 

Ercutnes (8 §. xii. 469).—It is impossible 
to answer this question properly. E. B. can 
only get a satisfactory answer by himself 
studying etching. Take two proofs of the 
same etching: one will be worth as many 
pounds as the other is shillings. There is 
nothing new in this ; it is the same with every- 
thing in art, or, for that matter, all first-class 
work, THomas. 


“Besom” S. xii. 489).—Amongst some 
notes I have been making on Jamieson’s 
‘Scottish Dictionary’ (Paisley, Alexander 
Gardner, 1879), I find the following :— 

* Byssym, besum, vol. i. p. 201 (much more fre- 
quently spelt bisswn), ‘a woman of unworthy 
character.’ This is not at all a correct definition 
of the word. It has nothing to do with character. 
It has to do with characteristics. Many a bissum 
is of a perfectly irreproachable character. It is 
more a nagging, ill-willy woman. The English 
equivalent is the ‘ Aggerawayter’ of Dickens in ‘A 
Tale of Two Cities.’ 

To our Scotch notions the definition in the 
‘English Dialect Dictionary’ is not exactly 
correct either: “A term of reproach or con- 
tempt applied to a woman, especially a 
woman of me or slovenly habits,” A woman 
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may be of the most regular, tidy, and orderly 
habits and yet be a “besom.” It is not a 
question of habit any more than of character. 
It is a question of temper, largely a question 
of tongue. A “scold” is pretty near it, but 
really nothing better describes the Scotch 
meaning of the word than “ Aggerawayter.” 
J. B. FLEMING. 

A besom is also, of course, a birch-broom. 
When I was a Yorkshire apprentice, I have 
swept my master’s shop out with a besom 
thousands of times. “ Dirt goes before the 
besom,” is a very old North-Country saying, 
meaning exactly the reverse of “ Dogs follow 
their master.” There is another Yorkshire 
(Sheffield) saying, “Where there’s muck, 
there ’s money,” implying that in some of the 
dirtiest factories in that blackest of all Eng- 
lish cities the most lucrative businesses are 
followed. It is worthy of remark that Mr. 
Carew Hazlitt, in his ‘English Proverbs’ 
(second edition, 1882), has overlooked ail 
three of these proverbial phrases. 

Harry Hens. 

In ‘Old Mortality,’ chap. viii. ad jin., Mrs. 
Alison Wilson says, speaking of old Mause, 
“To set up to be sae muckle better than ither 
folk, the auld besom, and to bring sae muckle 
distress on a douce quiet family !” 

In ‘Redgauntlet,’ chap. xx., Peter Peebles 
says, speaking of poor aa Cantrips, “I have 
gude cause to remember her, for she turned 
a dyvour [bankrupt] on my hands, the auld 
besom !” JONATHAN Boucurer. 


A besom is a broom made of twigs or brush- 
wood, from which use of it the latter name is, 
of course, derived. As associated with un- 
pleasant matters, the reproachful use of the 
word is not hard to make out, whether to an 
animal or, in a low and coarse way, to a 
human person. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


In addition to the use of besom in the sense 
given at the reference, “ besom-head” is used 
in Lincolnshire for blockhead. “Thou gret 
besom-heid ”=“ You great stupid fellow.” 

C. C. B. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Pecorone of Ser Giovanni. Translated into 
English by W. G. Waters. Illustrated by E. R. 
Hughes, R.W.S. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 

For the first time the ‘ Pecorone’ of Ser Giovanni 

has been rendered accessible to English readers. 

It reaches them, moreover, in an almost ideal shape, 

with every conceivable luxury of type and paper, 

in a thoroughly scholarly row | elegant translation, 
with just the right amount of prolegomena and 
notes, and with some exquisite illustrations by 


|} to assign 


Mr. Hughes. Both translator and artist are the 
same to whom is owing the edition of the ‘ Novel- 
lino’ of Masuccio, concerning which see 8* §, ix. 
38, and both have exercised their functions with 
equal zeal and no less creditable result. In dis- 
cussing the work of Masuccio we said that the 
writer was scarcely known. In the case of Ser 
Giovanni we may go a step further, and say that he 
is not known at all. The hypothesis that most 
commends itself to us is that suggested in the notes, 
that he was the hero of the very simple framework 
of his own stories. That, however, carries us no 
further. The record of his life is blank. Like 
Masuccio, he lashes the monks—as what non- 
ecclesiastical writer of that day did not? Unlike 
him, he extends his arraignment to bishops, car- 
dinals, and ecclesiastics generally. Like Masuccio, 
again, he tells love stories so naively physical that 
sentiment, apart from gratification, appears to be 
unknown. Jnlike him, again, he wearies in so 
doing, and bidding purposely an adieu to love, he 
becomes historical and almost edifying. It is a 
fact that one of the best commentators upon his 
narrations is Dante. Turning, however, again to 
his personality, we know not even to what date 
ign him. In a preliminary sonnet we are 
told that the book was begun in 1378, and that its 
author had written other books. But the sonnet, 
some authorities think, is a century later than the 
tales, and its buffo character contrasts strikingly 
not only with the poems in the text, but with the 
highly sentimentalized character of the relations 
between the storytellers, who in this case are but 
two. The very title is baffling. Baretti gives 
** Pecorone, a dunce, a blockhead.” It is really a 
big sheep. Our nearest equivalent might perhaps 
be a great calf. The introduction and framework 
are perhaps the simplest ever used in literature. 
The narrator is staying, very “‘ down on his luck,” 
at Dovadola, a village near Forli, in the year 1378. 
So, in his proem, he tells us. In a certain monastery 
in Forli is Sister Saturnina, who is in the flower of 
her youth and is all that is most exemplary in 
beauty, courtesy, and virtue. She is seen by a 
youth called Auretto, in whom we elect to find Ser 
Giovanni, who for her sake becomes a friar, goes to 
Forli, offers himself as chaplain to the prioress, is 
fortunate enough to be accepted, and soon succeeds 
in kindling in the heart of Saturnina a lambent 
flame kindred with his own. After taking one 
another by the hand, gazing in each other's eyes, 
and writing each other numerous letters, they plan 
to meet daily at a given hour in the convent par- 
lour. Here, without a single interruption, they 
forgather. Each tells daily a story, one of them 
on alternate days sings a canzonet, and then, clasp- 
ing each other by the hand—after a while they get 
to the bestowal of a chaste kiss—they thank one 
another for their courtesy, and part to meet again. 
Be the stories long or short, no more than two can 
be permitted, and in this fashion the ‘ Pecorone’ is 
made up. Prof. De Gubernatis, we learn from Mr. 


| Waters’s introduction, holds that the personality 


of Ser Giovanni is purely mythical, and that the 
lace of the ‘ Pecorone’ is with other recognized 
Soeeuien of literature. Be this as it may, it supplies 
a large number of stories of great interest, some of 


| them in unfamiliar forms, and the greater number 


extracted from the ‘Storie’ (Fiorentine) of Villani. 
One is driven reluctantly to the conclusion that the 
earlier and less edifying stories are the more enter- 


| taining. Most of these are familiar in imitations or 
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rallels in Masuccio, Boccaccio, Straparola, Ban- 
ello, Sacchetti, the ‘ Heptameron,’ the ‘Gesta 
Romanorum,’ and elsewhere. The first novel of 
the fourth day tells the story of ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’ and is a most interesting variant. Portia, 
a widow, lives at Belmont, and promises herself 
and her fortune to any gallant who shall avail him- 
self of the chances she liberally affords him to have 
his will of her, on the condition that in case 
of failure she takes possession of his property. 
One and all accept ee challenge. None, how- 
ever, is discourteous enough to refuse the cup of 
wine she profiers. This is highly narcotized ; 
and the bold lover, awaking in the morning 
after his fair mistress has quitted her place by 
his side, is bound to leave behind him his entire 
possessions. On the profits of this form of rapine— 
understood, in another shape, to be still practised 
on unwary travellers in the neighbourhood of the 
London Docks—our heroine dwells in luxury, wait- 
ing her final subjugation by the hero. In the 
second novel of the first day we have scenes almost 
identical with those in ‘The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor’ between Sir John and Mrs. Ford. As Shak- 
speare did not get these scenes from Painter, he is 
assumed to have taken them by a circuitous route 
from Ser Giovanni. The stories one and all are 
pleasantly told. It is difficult, moreover, to speak 
too highly in praise of Mr. Hughes’s illustrations. 
Except as regards the element of coarseness, which 
is altogether absent, he seems to have caught the 
very spirit of the epoch, and his designs are often 
exquisite. As designs we prefer them to many of 
those illustrations which are the special glory of 
the last century. Take the picture opposite p. 91 
to the second novel of the seventh day, telling how 
Messer Galeotto Malatesta de Arimino causes 
Costanza, his niece, to be slain barbarously, a story 
bearing some resemblance to ‘Count Alarcos’ and 
also to ‘ The Duchess of Malfi.’ The attitude of the 
victim and that of her executioner are equally 
admirable. Very dramatic is the illustration to 
the second story of the twenty-third day, while that 
to the ‘ Flight of Petruccia’ (first story of the third 
day) is idyllic. All have, indeed, their separate 
uties. We do not know precisely how many 
of the Italian novelists are capable of being pub- 
lished in a similar form. Some, as Bandello, are 
doubtless too prolific. This, however, is certain— 
that the series issued by Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen 
is richer than any that any other country of which 
we are aware can boast. 
France. By J. E. C. Bodley. 2 vols. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 
In this remarkably interesting history of the de- 
velopment of the French institutions of our day 
Mr. Bodley alludes to a subject which has been dis- 
cussed in our columns. to Louis XVHUL, 
he says that he ‘“‘ made Wellington Duc de Brunoy 
in the kingdom of France as recompense for the 
victory of Waterloo. The formal granting of this 
title by Louis XVIII. to the Duke of Wellington is 
difficult to verify. In the ZJ//ustrated News of 
25 September, 1852, a letter was published from a 
witness of the entry of the allies into Paris who 
repeated the wy! that Louis XVIII. made Wel- 
lington ‘ Duke of Brunoy,’ and also a ‘ knight of the 
Holy Ghost and a Marshal of France’; but at his 
funeral the Dukedom of Brunoy was not included 
in the list of foreign titles proclaimed at the grave- 
side by the Heralds. Louis XVIIL, before the 


Revolution, when Comte de Provence, purchased 
the Seigneurie of Brunoy from the heirs of Mar- 
montel, who, early in the century, had bought from 
the La Rochefoucauld family thew arquisate, which, 
in 1775, was erected into a Duché-Pairie. It was 
thus the private appanage of the restored King, 
and if he conferred a title on the Duke of Welling- 
ton it is likely to have been selected by him as a 
personal gift. Living near Brunoy, I found that 
though the tradition lingered there, nothing au- 
thentic was known about it. Messrs. Hachette 
told me that a not been able to corroborate the 
version of it in the 1878 edition of their ‘ Environs 
de Paris Illustrés.’ It was, I imagine, copied from 
the ‘Itinéraire de Paris 4 Sens par Jeannest St. 
Hilaire,’ where the fact is stated without the 
citation of decree or letters patent. The Duchess 
of Wellington kindly made some inquiries at my 
request at the Heralds’ College in 1895, without 
result. In the ‘Bulletins des Lois’ of the years 
succeeding the Restoration I can find no decree 
conferring this title among the patents of honours 
conferred on Talleyrand and other makers of the 
Restoration ; but if Louis X VIII. conferred French 
honours on the victor of Waterloo he would not 
have given excessive publicity to them. A learned 
resident of Brunoy, M. Ch. Mottheau, who does not 
think that the story was a mere invention of Bona- 
partist enemies of the Bourbons, informs me that a 
relative of M. de Courcel is investigating the inter- 
esting point.” 


Tourguénef and his French Circle. 
E. Halpérine- Kaminsky. Translated by Ethel 
M. Arnold. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Few foreigners since Heine have been admitted so 

freely into French literary circles as Ivan Ser- 

guéivitch Tourguéneff, and no writer, probably, has 
made himself so much a Frenchman. The robust, 
impressive figure of the Russian—‘‘a gentle giant 
with bleached hair” —his winning and caressing 
manners, and his profoundly affectionate dispo- 
sition commended him warmly to the literary 
circles of Paris, to which his intimacy with Madame 

Viardot introduced him, and won him the close 

friendship of Flaubert, George Sand, the Goncourts, 

Zola, About, and others of equal repute. It is 

rather sad to think that in the end the intimacy 

with some of these distinguished men was clouded 
over, and that Tourguéneff incurred a charge of 
ingratitude and something not far removed from 

treachery. This stigma his editor strives, with a 

certain amount of success, to remove, asserting that 

the accusations which were directed against him 
rested on worthless evidence, and failed in veri- 
similitude. With his friends, while they remained 
such, Tourguéneff maintained an active correspond- 
ence. A portion only of this is at present access- 
ible; but more, it is to be hoped, will ultimately 

be obtained. What is already issued forms a 

leasing and valuable supplement to recently pub- 

ished memoirs and recollections, and throws a 

strong light upon the Paris of the middle of the 

century. Even more precious is it to admirers of 

Tourguéneff himself. No claim to rank as a great 

letter-writer is advanced in favour of the Russian 

His letters are, however, all the more agreeable in 

consequence of their tender and familiar strain. To 

Madame Viardot he writes in terms of close and 

intimate friendship; his letters to Flaubert brim 

over with affection, while those to George Sand 
convey an impression of artistic adoration blended 
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with a little badinage. “Je vous embrasse "— 
rendered in English “much love to you”—is the 
ordinary conclusion of a letter to Flaubert. Address- 
ing George Sand, he ends, “* He [Flaubert] loves you 
dearly, and I, too, love you dearly, and I kiss your 
dear hand, and am for ever Your faithful Iv. Tour- 
guénetf.” The letters from Russia are few, since, 
so soon as he braved the rigours of his own climate, 
Tourguéneff seems to have been tortured with gout. 
They are principally from his Paris residence, from 
Bougival, or from Carlsbad, whither he often 
betook himself to drink the waters. An idea of the 
letters can scarcely be given without quotations, 
for which we have no space. The book, indeed, is 
one to be read, not criticized. To those interested 
in literature it may be warmly commended. The 
translation, issued under favourable conditions, is 
quite excellent. 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1897. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

Tue latest issue of this catalogue—on the value of 
which it is supertluous to insist—contains fourteen 
hundred more titles than the catalogue of the pre- 
vious year, and is twelve pages thicker than that 
volume. A conspicuous portion of the increase is 
in works dealing with politics and commerce. In 
tiction, theology, and education there is also an 
advance. The present volume claims to be the 
sixtieth, or Diamond Jubilee, of the Pub/ishers’ 
Circular. It gives all the books published up to 
the last week in December, and is another instal- 
ment of the only continuous record of the books 
published in Great Britain during the last sixty-one 
years. Those who observe the few and simple 
instructions for use that are inserted in the volume 
will have no difficulty in learning all that is to be 
learnt concerning the past year’s publications. A 
set of these catalogues constitutes a valuable pos- 
session to all interested in letters. 


Saint George. The Journal of the Ruskin Society 
of Birmingham. No. I. January. (Stock.) 
Tus is the first issue of what is meant to be a 


quarterly = devoted to the study of Ruskin’s 


works and kindred subjects. We think that the 
admirable reproduction of the portrait of Ruskin, 
painted by Herkomer, willinduce many people who 
are not members of the Society to purchase a copy 
of this number. Whether it will payas a magazine 
we are doubtful, but are glad to see the experiment 
tried. It is exceedingly well got up, and some of 
the articles in it are of wide aso interest. We 
think the best thing in the number is ‘ The Ideal 
Women of the Poets,’ by the Dean of Ely; but 
there is a very thoughtful and suggestive notice of 
‘William Morris,’ by Aymer Vallance, though we 
are distinctly told that it is not a “life” in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Saint George repro- 
duces three illustrations from the volume. 

Prernars the most interesting article in the 
January number of the English Historical Review is 
a series of letters from Richard Cromwell. The 
originals are in the possession of the Rev. R. E. 
Warner, Stoke Rectory, Grantham, and the Rev. 
T. Cromwell Bush, both of whom are descendants 
of Richard Cromwell. They begin before 1676, and 
the last one is dated 1708. They throw little light 
on historical questions, but present a pleasing pic- 
ture of the man himself. Evidently he was always 
very careful that nothing in his correspondence or 
conduct should draw down upon him or his rela- 


tions any especial attention. It has been said he 
was at heart a Royalist; but in spite of all the 
care taken never to allude to the past or to public 
matters, the writer every now and then seems to 
give indications that this was not the fact. On 
27 January, 1699, he is writing to his daughter 
Elizabeth Cromwell, and, in alluding to a present 
of a turkey and chine that he had received, he says, 
**1 intend to make a Royal Feast on the Royal day 
in spight of the hangman that burnt the covenant.” 
Is this an allusion to 30 January? In another letter 
to the same daughter, written in the August follow- 
ing, he says, “‘ I pray God England’s protessours doe 
not loose the old serious Puretan spirret.” 


Tue January number of the Reliquary is very 
good. All the articles in it are of interest, but 
we are especially pleased with Mr. H. Swainson 
Cowper’s ‘Some Old-fashioned Contrivances in 
Lakeland’; it is fully illustrated, and by this means 
the appearance of the object is brought home to 
every one; mere description fails to do so, except- 
ing in cases where readers have some knowledge 
upon the point already. The horse patten is most 
curious, as is also the wooden mortar. We should 
advise readers of the Religquary who know where 
such objects as are here treated of yet remain to 
send notes upon them to the author of the article. 
Mr. Edward Lovett gives us a third paper upon 
‘Tallies’; this time he deals with beer and labour 
tallies, and his paper is full of interest. We trust 
that when he has dealt with the subject exhaustively 
in the pages of the Re/iquary he will see his way to 
republish the matter in volume form. There is a 
very good note upon ‘ Irish Rushlight Candlesticks,’ 
illustrated, and also one upon the ‘Sundial at 
Lelant Church, Cornwall.’ It is a very curious one, 
having a figure of Death in pierced work on the 
gnomon of the dial. The Re/iquary is rapidly 
coming to the front as the best antiquarian maga- 
zine of the day. We wish it could be issued 
monthly. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such po ste as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

New Cuivre (“Turnpike”). The origin and ex- 
planation of this are fully given in Craig’s ‘ Ety- 
mological Dictionary,’ as well as in most subsequent 
dictionaries. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
% the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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